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How Should the Democracies Meet the Challenge 
of Spreading Communism? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We 
are happy to be the guests tonight 
of Purdue University as we con- 
sider the first of two programs on 
a topic which is occupying the at- 
tention of everyone who is con- 
cerned about his freedom and _se- 
curity. I assume that that means 
all of you. 

Tonight we consider the ques- 
tion, “How Should the Democra- 
cies Meet the Challenge of Spread- 
ing Communism?” Our emphasis 
is on the world picture. 

Next week we turn to the home 
scene when our subject will be, 
“Should the Communist Party Be 
Outlawed in the United States?” 

Now, let’s face the facts. There 
are two rival ideologies in the 
world today, and in the back- 
ground is the armed might of two 
great nations and the definite pos- 
‘sibility of a third world war. No 
‘sane person can look at the world 


picture today without grave con- 
cern. 

Fate and Adolph Hitler threw 
Communist Russia onto the side of 
the democracies in 1941, and it’s 
taken nearly two years for the 
democracies to recognize the ex- 
panding totalitarianism of their 
wartime ally. 

At San Francisco we were ob- 
sessed with the notion that after 
this war we must have a universal 
world organization that would em- 
brace fascist and communist na- 
tions alike, regardless of the es- 
sential conflicts in the basic prin- 
ciples of these systems. 

Step by step these essential dif- 
ferences began to emerge, and re- 
cent events in Greece and Turkey 
have cast the United States and 
Russia face to face as opponents 
in this struggle for power. 

With atomic bombs, bacterio- 
logical warfare, and radio-guided 
missiles as potential weapons, it’s 


not a very pretty picture. What- 
ever the cause, aggressive totali- 
tarianism is on the march again. 

We once said that it didn’t 
matter what kind of government 
Germany, Italy, and Japan had so 
long as they didn’t bother us. 
Well, does it make any difference 
to us today what kind of govern- 
ment they have in Greece, Turkey, 
Palestine, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, China, India, Spain, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico? 

Is aggressive totalitarianism, as 
President Truman has suggested, a 
threat to world peace? If it is, 
then what should we do about it? 
What can we do about it? 

This is really our subject here 
tonight, and since communism is 
obviously the most aggressive to- 
talitarianism at the moment, we 
phrased our question, “How Should 
the Democracies Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Spreading Communism?” 

Mr. Lawrence Spivak, editor and 
publisher of the American Mer- 
cury, and Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, 
former editor of PM and author 
of the book, Top Secret, will un- 
doubtedly give us opposing coun- 
sel on this question. 

Mr. Clarence Streit, president of 
Federal Union, Inc., and editor of 
the magazine, Freedom and Union, 
has a definite plan to propose, and 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, well-known 
British journalist, who arrived only 
last week from London, will give 
us a British viewpoint. 


We hear first from Mr. Lawrence 
Spivak, whose voice is heard 
weekly on “Meet the Press” each 
Friday night. Mr. Spivak. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Spivak: 


The world is suffering from a 
colossal overdose of double-talk 
and the title for our discussion 
tonight is a good case in point— 
“How Should the Democracies 
Meet the Challenge of Spreading 
Communism?” Would anyone say 
the challenge of indecency, the 
challenge of murder, the challenge 
of aggression, the challenge of 
Slavery? I think not. The word 
would be menace or threat, and 
that is what we are really dis- 
cussing tonight: How should the 
democracies meet the menace of 
spreading communism? 

First, then, we must recognize 
communism for what it really is— 
a glorious promise, a horrible per- 
formance. Stalin himself explained 
it better than I can, “Words must 
have no. relation to action.” 
Otherwise, what kind of diplomacy 
is it? 

Words are one thing, action an- 
other. Good words are a basis 
for the concealment of bad deeds. 
Too many of us have listened to 
the promise of economic security, 
of perfect freedom, of brotherly 
love, of peace, and shut our eyes | 
to the actuality of poverty, mass 
slavery, bloody purges, and for- 


eign aggression. 


We have been the victims of one 
of the greatest propaganda ma- 
chines of all times, able to explain 
away or to whitewash anything. 


Take one example: the Soviet 
has on paper one of the most 
democratic constitutions in the 
world, but the Russians, after 30 
years, are still helpless, under a 
_ policed state, are still without any 
elementary political freedom. 


Do those so-called liberals, like 
Henry Wallace, Claude Pepper, 
and Ralph Ingersoll, worry about 
the difference between promise 
and practice? No, the Communist 
propaganda machine has explained 
it all away. The Russians aren’t 
ready for perfect democracy. This 
is a transitional state. The real 
thing will come when there are no 
longer enemies. And not only 
that, what about Georgia and 
Bilbo? 

Take another example, the Rus- 
sians have broken some 25 treaties, 
but the fiction persists that they’ve 
always lived up to their pledged 
word. 

Take a third example: The Rus- 
sians have annexed more territory 
than Hitler did before he attacked 
Poland, but the propaganda ma- 

chine has convinced our Wallaces, 
Peppers, and Ingersolls, and their 
followers — some very decent 
people among them, too — that 
there is historical justification, that 
we must be quiet about it, or be 
guilty of instigating a war. We 
must break through this line of 


propaganda lies. We will be 
powerless to act unless we look 
the cold, hard facts about Russia 
in the face. 


Now, what are the facts? 
“Soviet Russia is,” in the words of 
the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—and please note, Mr. 
Ingersoll—“a dictatorship as abso- 
lute as any on the face of the 
earth. It will not, willingly, live 
in peace any more than Hitler’s 
Reich did.” 

Stalin was not fooling when he 
said, “It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue 
to exist side-by-side with imperial- 


ist states. Inevitably one or the 
other must conquer.” 
To date, Stalin has annexed 


260,000 square miles of territory 
with a population of 22,000,000. 
He exerts a de facto control over 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Eastern Austria, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Eastern Germany, 
Finland, Manchuria, Northern 
Korea, and Outer Mongolia, about 
a million square miles with a 
population of about 160,000,000 
people. 

Italy, France, Greece, and Tur- 
key are in danger, and the battle of 
is on for Germany. 

What can we do about it? We 
can listen to the Communists and 
fellow travelers, and say it isn’t so. 

We can listen to the new isola- 
tionists who insist it isn’t any of 
our business. To a frightening 


degree, that is what we've actually 
done. 

Are you happy with the world 
picture today? We could declare 
war against Russia at once. That, 
of course, would be stupid and 
criminal. We could win that war 
at this juncture, but the world 
would probably never recover 
from it. No one really wins in a 
war any more than one wins an 
earthquake. 

We could lay the matter of 
communist aggression before the 
U.N., but nothing can come of 
that as long as Russia can veto 
action against itself. 

We could devote our energies 
and our money solely to expand- 
ing and improving our democracy, 
as an example for the world. We 
must do that, too, but the problem 
is more immediate. 

The only truly effective way we 
can stop the spread of communism 
and halt the inevitable march to- 
ward war is to tell Russia and 
the world that we have reached 
the end of appeasement, that we 
are ready, as a last alternative, to 
go to war to prevent further ag- 
gression. 

Just as Hitler could have been 
stopped before 1939 by a combina- 
tion of independent and freedom 
loving nations, Russia can be 
stopped today. 

As the most powerful democracy 
in the world, we must assume the 
responsibility of our power, and 
take the lead before it’s too late. 
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Let’s face it—no other democ- 
racy can act unless we lead. If 
we lead, we will bolster the demo- 
cratic groups in France, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in England; in fact, 
throughout the world. We must, 
therefore, make it clear, in deed as 
well as in word, that we don’t 
believe that the peoples of the 
world sacrificed their lives and 
their homes for a false victory 
against totalitarianism. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Spivak. Now 
for a slightly different point of 
view, let’s hear the opinion of 
another courageously controver- 
sial figure, the former editor of 
PM, who has just returned from 
a trip to Poland on assignment for 
Readerscope magazine. Mr. Ralph 
Ingersoll. Mr. Ingersoll. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Ingersoll: 

My friend, Mr. Spivak, seems to 
have caught a little of the spirit 
of Mr. Hitler’s friend, Goebbels, 
who also believed the Russians 
were the root of all evil. His quote 
from President Roosevelt, by the 
way, dates, I think, back to the 
time of the Finnish War, and his- 
tory has since shown that the Rus- 
sians were right, at least as far 
as believing that in the showdown 
the Finns would be on the side 
of Nazi Germany. 

Now, allow me, Mr. Denny, to 
remind Mr. Spivak that I have 


Tyee 


fought the Communists as hard as 
I knew how, when I believed their 
policy was against the best inter- 
ests of this country and of a last- 
ing peace. That was when they 
were against our aiding Britain in 
its war against Hitler. 

It was not fashionable then to 
say that war with Hitler was in- 
evitable. It is not fashionable now 


to say that war with Russia is not 
| inevitable. ; 


Mr. Spivak is simply taking the 
fashionable point of view when 
he implies that the only way to 
stop the spread of communism is 
with force. I do not agree with 
him. 

If he had seen as much of war 
as I have, if he had watched as 
many men being killed, if he had 
seen as many buildings burned 
down and blown apart, then I 
think he would think twice before 
betting all the chips and solving 
all the world’s problems by force. 
He would look for other ways to 
reach agreement first. 


Mr. Streit will surely speak of 


one of these—“union now with’ 


Britain.” At least I think I’ve 
heard his name mentioned in con- 
nection with that idea. But Mr. 
Streit, if he will forgive me, I 
think is a little late in his timing. 

Perhaps it would have been a 
good thing to unite with Britain 


once, but now such a course would 


be dividing the world in the name 


of uniting it. The way to unite 
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is to unite, and not to draw apart 
into two hostile camps. 

Our subject tonight is not how 
to get all British-speaking people 
together in one tent, nor how to 
out-Goebbels Goebbels, but how to 
meet the challenge of spreading 
communism. 

Let’s consider the facts. To us, 
communism represents a rival way 
to a better life. We think our 
American way is surer. We be- 
lieve in it. 

But both communism and our 
own humanitarian, parliamentary 
democracy admit present imperfec- 
tions, contradictions, compromises, 
things that just aren’t all right in 
the way we live together today. 
Both of us promise to correct these 
imperfections in time. 

Well, the way to meet the chal- 
lenge of the communist rival idea 
is certainly not by force. In the 
history of mankind, no vigorous 
ideas which promised people a 
better life have ever been rooted 
out by force. 

Certainly the way to meet the 
challenge is not by subsidizing 
communism’s enemies as in Spain. 
Communism’s chief enemies, Hitler 
and Mussolini, proved in the last 
war that they were also our 
enemies. In fact, they attacked us 
first, and they fought us to the 
bitter end. 


Certainly the way to meet this 
challenge is not by taking sides, as 
in Poland, against Socialists who 
were trying to learn how to live 


in the same world with commun- 
ism. 

Certainly the challenge is not 
met by our taking over the special 
interests of the British Empire, as 
in the Mediterranean. The world 
owes a great debt—a very great 
debt—to the British Empire, Mr. 
Ratcliffe, for many, many things. 
But the very conception of an em- 
pire is antidemocratic, and we are 
trying to sell the world our belief 
of democracy. 

Certainly, the challenge of com- 
munism is not met by promising 
people democracy—people who 
have faith in us—and then sup- 
porting an antidemocratic regime, 
as we are now in backing Chiang’s 
government in China. 

And certainly, most important 
of all, the challenge of communism 
is not met by turning back the 
clock of social progress in the 
United States. It is absurd to think 
of meeting a rival program for 
world progress by renouncing 
every progressive principal for 
which the late President Roosevelt 
stood, in favor of a policy of 
profits first which bankrupted this 
country—bankrupted it literally— 
right after eight years of misrule 
in the ’20’s. 

The challenging of communism 
is met by practicing democracy at 
home and abroad. The challeng- 
ing of communism is also met by 
preaching the kind of democracy 
at home and abroad, but by preach- 
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ing it after we have begun to 
prove that we mean what we say. 

The best single definition of the 
kind of democracy I mean, is the 
definition given by Abraham Lin- 
coln: Democracy is “government 
of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” As soon as we 
really live up to his definition, I 
have no fear of the spread of com- 
munism either here or abroad. 

Lincoln’s is the American prom- 
ise that filled a reservoir of good ' 
will towards Americans. If we 
live up to it, ’m not afraid that 
the peoples of the world will 
abandon it in favor of putting 
their faith in the hands of any 
small group such as the Com- 
munist Party. 

If we deny that definition, as 
surely as night follows day, the 
people of the world will say to 
themselves, ‘The American brand 
of democracy doesn’t work. Even 
the Americans don’t believe in it. 
Let us try the Russian brand,” 

If they ever decide that, I do 
not believe there is a force in 
heaven or earth that could per- 
suade them from going the com- 
munist road instead of our own. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Ralph Ingersoll. 

Since 1939 when Clarence Streit 
resigned from his post as New 
York Times correspondent in 
Geneva where he covered the old 
League of Nations, he has been 
working to arouse public opinion 


in support of his plan for a union 
of democracies. He is president 
of Federal Union Incorporated, 
and editor of the magazine Free- 
dom and Union—both organized 
to advance this idea. So as we 
consider the question here ‘How 
Should the Democracies Meet the 
Challenge of Spreading Com- 
munism?” it is most appropriate 
that we hear Clarence Streit. Mr. 
Streit. (Applause.) 


Mr. Streit: 


On one thing I differ emphatic- - 


ally with both Mr. Spivak and 
Mr. Ingersoll. They both want 
a single democracy, our own, to 
meet this challenge by itself. 

Mr. Spivak would have us 
monopolize the job of policeman 
and money lender. Mr. Ingersoll 
would have us merely set the 
world an example in democracy. 
Neither provides any means for 
the democracies to meet the chal- 
lenge together. But if we are to 
have a democratic answer to this 
question, then the first thing the 
democracies need is good ma- 
chinery for tackling the problem 
together, and a dynamic idea. 

They can get both the machinery 
and the idea in a federal union 
of free people as a nucleus de- 
signed to grow gradually into that 
world republic which President 
Truman urged two years ago. 

We Federal Unionists believe 
so much in Lincolnian democracy, 
Mr. Ingersoll, that we would 
establish government of, by, and 


for the people, between all the 
democracies that now practice it 
only at home. 

Until we the people of the 
democracies do form such a union 
as the 13 states did in 1789, we 
shall have no effective machinery 
for reaching or executing agree- 
ment on the communist issue, or 
any other. 

What are the alternatives? 

The United Nations, which 
cannot move without communistic 
consent? 

A bloc or alliance of democ- 
racies? Each member would have 
a veto in it, too. 

Shall we go it alone, then, in 
Ingersoll isolationism, or leading 
the others as Mr. Spivak urges? 
T stand with you, Mr. Spivak, be- 
hind President Truman and 
against both Hitler and Stalin, and 
I know you have no intention of 
scrapping America’s democratic 
principles, but your policy, I fear, 
leads to replacing them with im- 
perialism at the least. 

None of these alternatives—the 
U.LN., blocs, Ingersoll isolationism, 
Spivak imperialism—gives us se- 
curity against communism spread- 
ing to France and England, and 
endangering fhuch more than our 
line of communications with 
Greece and Turkey. 

There remains the way we Fed- 
eral Unionists advocate, to invite 
other experienced democracies to 
join us in forming a republic like 
the United States, where no state 


has a veto, but the people of every 
state big and little, are safeguarded 
in their rights and democratically 
represented in a federal govern- 
ment that works, and works well. 

Of course, we cannot go this 
far with all the world at once. 


Nor, need we to limit ourselves to 


the British, Mr. Ingersoll. One 
needs only to read the first chap- 
ter in Union Now, published in 
1939, to know that I advocate 
starting World Federal Union not 
only with the British, but also 
with the French, Swiss, Belgians, 
Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Cana- 
dians, Australians, New Zealand- 
ers, South Africans, and Irish— 
with these people, who not only 
proclaim but practice our own 
prnciples of civil liberty. 

Now, that’s no hard and fast 
list, but these few democracies, 
need merely federate to make com- 
munism look sick. 

This union of the free would 
have from 51 to 95 per cent of 
nearly all essential raw materials, 
means of production and _trans- 
port. It would monopolize atomic 
power and have 91 per cent of the 
world’s , tonnage and merchant 
shipping. 

Even if it kept a navy only three 
times greater than Russia’s, it 
would be saving four billion dol- 
lars to the U. S. taxpayer, nearly 
one billion for the British. That 
would mean a cut of 20 per cent 
im your taxes on the naval item 
alone, to say nothing of what the 
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union would save on land and air 
forces, while giving us increased 
armed protection. 

The economies on armaments, 
production, and marketing would 
end the economic pressure that is 
now driving Britain to socialism 
and France to communism, and 
make them stronger democracies 
than ever before. 

What of the nations outside the 
Union? To meet the challenge of 
communism, it should net merely 
seek to cooperate with them as a 
member of the U.N. but proclaim: 

1. That far from aiming to 
overthrow any communist state by 
arms it believes that every people 
must themselves win their freedom 
from dictatorship. 


2. That when any people does 
meet the union’s standards of free- 
dom, it will be admitted to union 
membership. 


3. That meanwhile, the union 
will enforce the Truman doctrine 
against any attempt to make na- 
tions communist by force. Thus, 
union protects and encourages 
democracy everywhere. 


We must meet the challenge of 
communism with a great expedi- 
tionary idea now or with another 
expeditionary force later, when 
your son is still too young to die. 

Union of the free is the idea we 
need, but ideas are like men, they 
won't work for you if you won’t 
work for them. Only in one 
important thing are the Com- 
munists now stronger than the 


_ hurts. 
_ dividual freedom, what are we 


free—they are more willing to sac- 
rifice individually for their belief. 
In their spare time, they read, or- 
ganize, work for it. They pay 
dues, subscribe, and give till it 
But we, who believe in in- 
each sacrificing? 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Streit. Our pro- 


_ gtam would not be complete with- 


out hearing from a representative 
of Great Britain, especially one 


-who knows and understands this 


country. Such a man is S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, journalist and lecturer, a 
life-long Independent in British 
politics, who arrived in New York 
iast week on his 26th visit to this 
country. Town Meeting and your 
friends from coast-to-coast wel- 
come you, S. K. Ratcliffe. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Ratcliffe: 

I start with two points upon 
which we are all agreed. We hope 
for a world of peace. We are 
longing to see the war-wracked 
peoples released from fear—able 
to get on with the task of rebuild- 
ing their countries and their own 
lives. 

Since the atom bomb, we have 
known that a third war would 
mean total ruin. Our civilization 
would be destroyed along with 
myriads of the human race. 

I will add this. No single power 
can dominate the world. In the 
end, the peoples will be free. 
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Moreover, the world can never 
be of one opinion. As religions 
differ, so must the forms of goy- 
ernment and the beliefs by which 
they are shaped. 

Various leaders have assured us 
that there is no valid reason why 
governments based upon conflict- 
ing theories should not live peace- 
ably side by side. We hope that 
is true. But if, as we have just 
heard, on authority from Mr. 
Spivak, it is not possible, then we 
ate indeed doomed. 

I see one serious weakness in 
Mr. Spivak’s position. He seems 
to take it for granted that the 
western powers and smaller na- 
tions opposed to expanding des- 
potism could act at once together 
under the new lead of the United 
States as a democratic united front. 

There are immediate practical 
difficulties, some of which are deep- 
seated. The zonal system of Ger- 
many with its inner conflicts, is 
the conspicuous example we can- 
not fail to keep in mind. 

Mr. Streit has interested us all 
for some years in his dream of 
Federal Union. But JI, for one, 
am quite unable to see how the 
vision is to be brought down to 
earth. Not one new federation 
has yet come into being. In this 
field, the peoples are powerless, 
and Mr. Streit is well aware that 
the governments are wholly uncon- 
vinced. 

Mr. Ingersoll gives us an effec- 
tive list of negatives. He sees five 


ways in which the challenge of 
communism is not to be met. There 
I am with him. 

He feels that the challenge is 
to be met by our practicing democ- 
racy at home and abroad. Exactly. 
Nothing so far said in this dis- 
cussion strikes me as more right 
than that. 

To be sure, I don’t think Mr. 
Ingersoll can get very far in the 
present grim crisis by relying upon 
Lincoln’s most famous saying. 
After all, government by the peo- 
ple is very far off. But, when he 
tells us that we have to sell the 
world our belief in democracy, who 
shall contradict him? 

As an Englishman, naturally I 
refer him and you to my own 
country. In Britain, we are not 
afraid of communism for ourselves 
or of any other alien doctrine. Our 
people are rooted in the faith of 
constitutional freedom. 


The Labor Party, now in office, 
won its position by the straight 
process—through an election as 
untrammeled as any national poll 
could be. The freedom and tre- 
sponsibility of Parliament is a 
central belief of all British par- 
ties. This makes us firm, immovy- 
able, in our antagonism to all to- 
talitarian systems. We simply can- 
not see our people turning in that 
direction. 

As President Truman reminds 
us, the seeds of revolutionary com- 
munism lie in hunger and misery. 
Those evils, happily, do not exist 
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in Britain today. We are engaged 
in a great enterprise of creative 
reconstruction, and we have to 
make a success of it. 

There is no need for our critical 
friends to be anxious. If the pres- 
ent government is going too fast 
or too far, the needed check will 
come with the next Parliament. 

But that British Empire you 
heard of, so incessantly under chal- 
lenge or attack, quite so, but is 
not the true principle being effec- 
tively applied to its institutions? 

Look at India, now moving 
swiftly toward independence and 
full responsibility and by a fixed 
date. You will have noticed that 
this momentous change arouses 
certain misgivings, especially with 
regard to Britain’s standing as a 
world power. The Empire without 
India, you ask, confronting the 
perils we are now debating, how 
about it? 

The answer in one word is this: 
Freedom is coming to India in the 
course of destiny. India has been 
of late, to a great extent, un- 
friendly to Britain, and, therefore 
a liability. India free and fully re- 
sponsible can be a friend and co- 
operator, in due time an asset, 
we trust, of strength to the world. 

Finally, as to the challenge or 
menace, we are considering specifi- 
cally this evening, I agree with 
Walter Lippmann that we should 
be wise to abandon vague hostility 
and strive after specific aims. 


Firmness and clearness of pur- 
pose come first, and within recent 
months, I should argue, these have 
been increasingly displayed by 
Washington and by London. 

Above all, the free peoples can 
teach by example alone. In Ger- 
many itself, as in the agonized 
lands which have sprung afresh 
into the center of the news, the 
western powers can make their ef- 
forts tell in one way only—by 
showing in their methods and in 
the conduct of their agents on the 
spot, that they are true to those 
values of political and social free- 
dom which are enshrined in our 
tradition. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Ratcliffe. Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, you’ve heard 
the counsel of four rugged indi- 
vidualists. I’m sure that your minds 
must be buzzing with this conflict- 
ing counsel. But gentlemen, if 
you'll join me up here around the 
| microphone, we have time for an 
exchange of a few opinions before 
we take the questions of this grand 
| audience of 500 students and their 
_ friends here at Purdue University. 
| Mr. Spivak, would you like to start 
| us off? 
| Mr. Spivak: This is for Mr. In- 
| gersoll. Mr. Ingersoll, you seem 
| to be advancing the theory that 
/ communism is a rival form of 
democracy, and that we can afford 
| to stand by passively while Russia 
| jams that rival form down our 
\ throats. In the light of all you 
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know about Russian totalitarian- 
ism, Mr. Ingersoll, how can you 
sincerely and honestly stand here 
before the American people and 
suggest that the only way to meet 
the challenge of communism is to 
improve our democracy? Were you 
talking that way when Hitler was 
conquering his neighbors? 

Mr. Ingersoll: There are two 
questions in there. The last ques- 
tion, ‘Was I preaching democracy 
and the practice of it in this coun- 
try, as an example, when Hitler 
was starting to conquer Europe?” 
The answer to that is, “Yes.” I 
preached meeting the total threat 
of war from Germany by total 
democracy at that time. 

On Mr. Spivak’s other question, 
like Mr. Goebbels again, he shows 
a lamentable tendency to misquo- ° 
tation. I did not say that com- 
munism represented a rival democ- 
racy. I said it represented a rival 
way towards the better life. As 
far as jamming political ideas 
down peoples’ throats, I think the 
catastrophe in the minds in this 
state recently, would jam more po- 
litical ideas down than a short- 
wave broadcast from abroad. 

Mr. Spivak: One of the ques- 
tions that I wanted to ask Mr. In- 
gersoll, did you preach war against 
Hitler when he was on the loose, 
or didn’t you? 

Mr. Ingersoll: I certainly preached 
war against Mr. Hitler when Mr. 
Hitler was jamming racial theories 
down the throats of the world, 


when Mr. Hitler was bent on ac- 
tively practicing the superiority of 
a small group of people to dom- 
inate the world. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, now 
Mr. Streit. 


Mr. Streit: I'd like to give a 
question to Mr. Ratcliffe. Since 
I began talking about this dream, 
as you put it, we have had one 
nightmare instead. We face an- 
other worse nightmare. Do you 
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think that that is more practical 
than a dream? 


Mr. Ratcliffe: Well, of course, 
the dream is so remote. What I 
am looking for is practical 
evidence of the beginning to em- 
body that dream in policy and in 
action. But my union of the free, 
of course, as Mr. Streit says, by all 
means, if we could only really 
begin it on his basis. My definite 
question just at the moment is for 
Mr. Ingersoll. He seemed to 
imply—I don’t think he really 
meant this, but his language clearly 
implied it—that Britain in certain 
Ways at the present moment was 
engaged in a policy tending to 
divide the world. 

Britain is not doing that. Britain 
believes in cooperation with 
friends and allies, and as Mr. 
Byrnes put it, “If you can’t co- 
operate with three, then with two; 
if you can’t with two, then with 
one.” But we do our best. 


Then he said, “The very con- 
ception of Empire is antidemo- 
cratic.” Quite so, but not a com- 
monwealth empire which has 
within itself the principle of self- 
reform and self-redemption. It is 
the process of  self-redemption 
upon which the British system has 
so definitely entered. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ingersoll: Mr. Ratcliffe, I 
couldn’t be more pleased than to 
find myself in such really thorough 
agreement with a Britisher (/augh- 
ter)—I fought side by side with 
them. I think he was shooting 
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at a description that Mr. Streit 
made of my position when he said 
I was an isolationist. That, be- 
lieve me, is a gross misquotation. 

When I talk about giving the 
world an example of democracy, I 
mean going out and giving the 
world an example of democracy, © 
not for instance, subsidizing the 
Turkish Government which hap- 
pens to be a peculiarly undemo- 
cratic one—it’s a country that’s 
run practically by a country club. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Streit, you’d better step into this. 

Mr. Streit: I'd like to answer 
what Mr. Ratcliffe said about this 
being so remote. It certainly is 
no more remote than George- 
Washington thought that the 
United States Federal Union was 
six weeks before the Constitution 
was signed. In July, 1787, he 
wrote to Hamilton that he almost 
despaired of anything coming out 
of that convention and therefore 
said, “I bitterly repent having had 
any agency in bringing it to; 
gether.” Six weeks later the Con- 
stitution was signed. Now, I 
would like to put a question to 
Mr. Ingersoll. (Laughter.) 

You believe in practicing 
democracy you say, well, what 
about practicing democracy be- 
tween the democracies? 

Mr. Ingersoll: I seem to get all 
these questions. Yes, indeed, I do 
indeed believe in practicing democ- 
racy between democracies. I also 
believe that we have in existence 


today an organization to which all 
the important countries of the 
world are dedicated and that’s the 
United Nations. I am for concen- 
trating our energies into making 
that a real and effective body. 

Mr. Spivak: I think Mr. Inger- 
soll must be met on the most im- 
portant issue of the day. I want 
to ask him these two questions. 
First, do you think that Russia is” 
guilty of aggression? 

Second, do you think com- 
munism is a rival way? Do you 
think communism has any democ- 
tacy in it at all? You said so at 
three or four different times in 
your speech—“communism repre- 
sents a rival way to a better life,” 
“It’s absurd to think of meeting 
a rival program for world prog- 
tess by renouncing” and so forth, 
“The challenge of communism is 
also met by preaching our kind of 
democracy at home and abroad.” 
Do you think Russia has a democ- 
racy, Mr. Ingersoll? 


Mr. Ingersoll: Mr. Spivak 
always asks questions like grapes 
—in bunches. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) As far as Russia’s promis- 
ing democracy, I might well, if I 
had taken a script of Mr. Spivak’s 
speech with me, have quoted from 
him, because it was he who first 
got on this platform and spoke 
of the glittering promises offered 
the people by the Russian system. 
He also said he didn’t believe they 
had lived up to them. But it was 
he who first made that description 
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of the promise offered by that sys- 
tem and set us up as rivals with it. 

Mr. Spivak: That’s the most 
nonsense I’ve ever heard. (Ap- 
plause.) 1 said it was a promise 
and a fake promise and Mr, Inger- 
soll knows it. And when we're 
talking about Goebbels, that’s the 
worst kind of trash I’ve ever 
listened to. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ingersoll: I think [ll let 
Mr. Spivak have the floor with 
that. 

Mr. Denny: Well, I think we're 
going to have to let the audience 
have the floor now. While we 
get ready for our question period 
from this audience of—I should 
have said five thousand students 
and townspeople here in West 
Lafayette, Indiana—I’m sure that 
you, uur listeners, will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company. 

For your convenience, we print 
each week the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin, containing a complete tran- 
script of tonight’s discussion, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 
to follow. You may secure to- 
night’s Town Meeting Bulletin by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, inclosing 10 cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. 

If you would like to have this 


bulletin in the handy pocket-size 
come to you regularly each week, 
enclose $1 for 11 weeks, $2.35 for 
six months, or $4.50 for one year. 
Remember the address — Town 


QUESTIONS 


Mr. Denny: Here’s where mem- 
_ bers of this audience of five thou- 
_ sand, composed largely of Purdue 
University students have an op- 
portunity to secure a $210-set of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. If you 
ask a question which our com- 
mittee of judges considers best for 
bringing out new facts and in- 
creasing our understanding of this 
subject, provided also you limit 
your question to 25 words, a 30- 
volume set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana will be on the way to 
you tomorrow. So make your 
questions good and stick to the 
subject. Now, the gentleman way 
over there. 


Man: For Mr. Ratcliffe. Sir, do — 


you think that even if Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, and France adopt a 
communistic government that it 
‘would be a danger to Britain and 
‘and to us? 

« Mr. Ratcliffe: Well, I think most 
audiences in any forum understand 


(that hypothetical questions are. 


ireally very remote, very difficult, 
{for any speaker. 

I’m bound to say I do not see 
the slightest possibility of all those 
ccountries coming under a com- 
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Hall, New York 18, New York, 
and allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. 

Now for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


PLEASE! 


munist government. I am quite 
sure that at any rate if two of 
them did, it would represent a very 
serious change in the outlook for 
Great Britain, but the question is 
entirely hypothetical and my guess 
is as good as that of the ques- 
tioner. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 
Streit wants to comment on that. 

Mr. Streit: Well, I consider that 
that question is not hypothetical, 
Mr. Ratcliffe. I think it is very 
urgent. I believe that if commun- 
ismb should spread to any one of 
those countries it would be a very 
grave danger to our American 
democracy. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. In- 
gersol wants to get in on this. 

Mr. Ingersoll: I agree with Mr. 
Ratcliffe that that was what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt used to call an 
“iffy” question. But if we’re going 
to go into an “iffy” question, there 
is also the question of what hap- 
pens if those countries go nazi 
and fascist. Every Fascist and Nazi 
in Europe waits and prays for the 
success of those who, like Mr. 
Spivak, preach hate. I don’t ever 
want to see them armed again. 


T 


That seems to me the important 
thing to stop. (Applazse.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Here comes a question for 
Mr. Spivak. 

Man: Vm afraid my question 
was rather stolen by the first ques- 
tioner, but I’d like to know what 
Mr. Spivak thinks we should do 
if the next democratic election in 
France were to bring a commu- 
nistic regime into power? 

Mr. Spivak: That’s about as 
“iffy” a question as you can get. 
I don’t believe there will be a 
communistic regime in France if 
the United States takes a strong 
and final position. There are less 
than 100,000 actual working Com- 
munists in France. They've suc- 
ceeded in getting the vote of some 
five million on their side, but only 
because the French people don’t 
know which way to look and they 
are afraid not to play with the 
Russians. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
man with the blue tie back there. 

Man: To Mr. Streit. Why should 
democracies use political means to 
oppose communism and economic 
systems? 

Mr. Streit: Because the politi- 
cal means is the cheapest and the 
best means and it is the most 
democratic means of meeting com- 
munism. In the end, we would 
either have to meet this by force 
of war, or we will have to meet it 
by force on the political side; 
that is to say, by putting so much 
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power behind the free system that 
no one would dare to attack it. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. The young lady over there. 

Lady: Mr. Ingersoll. If we want 
to show by example how good 
American democracy is, should we 
not begin with a better adminis- 
tration of our section of Germany? 

Mr. Ingersoll: The answer, 
“yes.” ; 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the balcony who is 
holding up his hand, 

Man: Mr. Ingersoll said, “We 
should not take sides with Poland.” 
I should like to ask Mr. Ingersoll 
if he believes Russia has ever in- 
terferred or taken sides in the 
Polish situation as it exists now? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ingersoll: The answer to 
that one too is, “yes.” The Rus- 
sians have taken sides in the Po- 
lish situation. On the other hand, 
anti-Russians, Socialists, members 
of other parties in Poland, with 
whom I spoke, believed that 
they would be able to evolve their 
own type of system, and are bet- 
ting their lives on that, and it is 
not a Russian communist system. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here. ; 


Man: Mr. Spivak. If according 
to President Truman, the seeds of 
communism lie in hunger and 
misery, why don’t we send food, 
clothing, and consumer goods to 
Europe and Greece instead of 
arms? 


Mr. Spivak: I think that’s a 
good idea. We did that to Yugo- 
slavia and see what happened to 
Yugoslavia. We can’t do that 
alone. Our first job is to stop Rus- 
sian aggression. 

Mr. Denny: Just a minute 
though, Mr. Spivak. Isn’t the heart 
of the Truman proposal to send 


food and relief of that kind? 


Mr. Spivak: But not alone that. 


As I said, we did just that in Yu- 


goslavia and that was not enough. 
Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. This gentleman with glasses. 
Man: Mr. Streit. Don’t you be- 
fieve that your federal union will 
just unite all the democracies 
against the rest of the world? 
Mr, Streit: Quite the contrary. 
i believe by uniting the democra- 
cies you have force and not only 
on the material side but on the 
moral side behind freedom and 
th’at the other countries that are 
struggling to become democratic, 


such as Turkey and Greece and a- 


number of others, are very far 
from it now: But they are moving 
in that direction and if we have 
that much strength behind the 
democratic system, I believe that 
they will be moving over in our 
direction, rather than to the con- 
trary as is Now occurring. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any- 
rime you want to talk back to 
hese speakers, just keep your hand 
waving if you’re not satisfied with 
heir answers. The gentleman on 
he second row. 


Man: Mr. Ratcliffe. I would 
like to know what is the differ- 
entiation between the socialist 
trends in Britain today and the 
initial trends of communism? 


Mr. Denny: Well, that’s a big 
order for two minutes. Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, what’s the difference be- 
tween socialism in Britain today 
and the initial trends toward com- 
munism? 

Mr. Ratcliffe: 1 think the dif- 
ference is altogether clear. The 
British Labor Party has always 
been a parliamentary party. It is 
always reaffirming its faith in the 
representative principle and in par- 
liamentary procedure. I think you 
will agree with me that that is 
something very far indeed from 
the principle and from the method 
of communism. The two things 
are decidedly different. 

Before I go from this, let me 
say one word with regard to the 
earlier question which I called 
hypothetical. It wants a word of 
explanation. France, I cannot be- 
lieve, will go Communist, but 
France may have a government un- 
der a communist Prime Minister. 
That is a very different thing from 
a total communist system obvi- 
ously. If that should come about, 
as it may well come about, it can 
only be by co-operation among 
some parties supporting that Prime 
Minister in France. . 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman way back in the 
balcony, with the blue shirt. 


Man: Yd like to ask Mr. In- 
gersoll, Do you think that the 
defeat of communism, or any 
major undertaking, can be accom- 
plished by mere words and ex- 
ample alone? 

Mr. Ingersoll: Vve already said 
that I thought our example for 
democracy should be an example 
spreading out all over the world. 
I personally believe that a show- 
down is not necessary between 
these two forms, and that, over a 
period of time, a process that is 
already observable in the last 30 
years—the growing of the com- 
munist-type state towards us and 
of our growing slightly toward 
them to the left—will continue 
and that that schism between them 
will pass over, just as other ideo- 
logical schisms have successfully 
been met by humanity without re- 
sulting in ideological, religious 
types of war. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. You’ve 
got Mr. Spivak out of his seat. 

Mr. Spivak: May I interpret 
from Mr. Ingersoll for just a 
moment? He obviously believes 
that the way to beat Al Capone is 
is to sit down and have a good 
talk with him. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Ingersoll: Mr. Spivak is 
basing all his arguments, as a good 
many arguments here have been 
based, on the assumption that 
there is no difference between the 
Russian state and the late German 
nazi state. There is where I have 
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my most profound difference with 
him. In the ideology of the Nazi 
state, which was completely docu- 
mented, we know all about their 
plans which were to impose the 
culture of a very minute fraction 
of the world on the rest of the 
world by force of arms whereas 
the Russian system has operated 
in an entirely different way. 

Now, to get back to where we 
were on the question of promises, 
I still believe Mr. Spivak and IJ 
both agree that they made pro- 
mises. Mr. Spivak feels that the 
Russians did not keep them. I, in 
my place, said that the Russians 
have not lived up to their promises 
either, and it was the matter for 
the future, both in Russia and 
here, to achieve complete democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Spivak: I just want to know 
whether Mr. Ingersoll believes that 
the enslaved Poles, the enslaved 
people of the Baltic states, and 
others feel that there was a differ- 
ence between being enslaved by 
the Nazis or being enslaved by the 
Russians? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Ingersoll, will 
you comment on that? 

Mr. Ingersoll: When Mr. 
Spivak asked about Poland, per- 
haps he wasn’t listening to me 
earlier in the questioning when I 
quoted anti-communist, socialist 
Opposition to the Communists in 
Poland as believing in the future 
of their country, not a communist 
future but a future of a new kind 


of state which they were bent on 
evolving. 

When Mr. Spivak in his open- 
ing remarks stated categorically 
that Czechoslovakia was part of 
the Soviet Union, I think he would 
find one dickens of an argument 
on-his hands with a good Czech, 
from Benes on down. 

Mr. Spivak: I never said any- 

thing of that kind about Czecho- 
slovakia. I said that they were 
under Russian influence. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Spivak. Now we'll take our sum- 
maries in reverse order of the 
principle speakers and begin with 
Mr. Ratcliffe. 

Mr. Ratcliffe: I believe that the 
first thing that Britain and the 
United States have to do together 
is to do everything possible to 
remove from the minds of the 
European people the fear of war 
and everything possible in the 
direction’ of an economic recon- 
struction. Those people are in 
bitter need. What they want first 
of all is food and work and hope. 
That would appear to me to be 
the only way in which they can 
start in Europe and most particu- 
larly that the great burden upon 
the British people and the Amer- 
ican people—the cost of those 
hopeless countries can be relieved. 


(Ap plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ratcliffe. Now Mr. Clarence 
Streit. 


Mr. Streit: The question tonight 
implies that we must have some 
means for the democracies to work 
out together an answer to this 
challenge. I have presented a 
plan for doing that; none of the 
other speakers has. They’ve wan- 
dered all away from that point. 
I want to speak to the radio au- 
dience just a minute. Those of 
you who have questions that I 
have not answered I wish you 
would send them to me in care of 
Town Meeting. But the point I 
want to leave with you is this. 
The only democratic effective way 
for the democracies to work to- 
gether on anything is through a 
federal union of the free. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Streit. Now a final word from 
Mr. Ralph Ingersoll. 

Mr. Ingersoll: Hear! hear! to 
Mr. Ratcliffe’s summary. Do you 
mind my saying very bluntly that 
I mistrust such call to arms 
against the Bolsheviks as Mr. 
Spivak has favored us with to- 
night. The last great anti-Com- 
munist crusade to save the West- 
ern world by force was led by Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. That crusade 
ended by revealing itself as an — 


attempt to conquer not com- 
munism but the whole wide world 
by force. 


I don’t want to see this country 
take over Hitler’s role. Instead I 
want to see this country go right 
on leading the world with an ex- 


ample set by Roosevelt in democ- 
cracy. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ingersoll. Now a final word from 
Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak: We're confronted 
with a hard and unpleasant fact— 
not a theory. That fact is that a 
dynamic totalitarian nation is on 
the loose. We cannot stop her 
with an improving democracy, Mr. 
Ingersoll, or “Union Now,” Mr. 
Streit, or Great Britain’s experi- 
ment, Mr. Ratcliffe. 

The only way to stop a bully is 
to let him know you're ready to 
fight and have the power to lick 
him. We can stop Russia only by 
letting her know at once that the 
United States, the most powerful 
democracy in the world, is ready 
to assume leadership in a war, if 
necessary, to stop aggression now. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Spivak, Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Streit, 
and S. K. Ratcliffe. You’ve paved 
the way for our program next 
week on the question, “What 
Should We Do About the Com- 
munists in This Country?” Our 
program will originate next week 
in the Civic Opera House in Chi- 
cago and our subject will be, 
“Should the Communist Party Be 
Outlawed in the United States?” 

Our speakers will be Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican 
of Wisconsin; the Honorable Ellis 
Arnall, . former Governor of 
Georgia; Edward Arthur Hays, 
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prominent Chicago attorney, and 
Leo Cherne, executive secretary 
of the Research Institute of 
America. 

Let me remind you that our new 
contest on the subject announced 
last week, “How Can We 
Strengthen the American Home” 
is on. Write a letter of not more 
than 750 words expressing your 
opinion on this question. Mail 
your letter to Family Contest, in 
care of Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York. Entries must be post- 
marked no later than midnight, 
May 1, 1947. All letters become 
the property of Town Hall, Inc., 
and entries will be judged by a 
board of experts including five 
Town Hall trustees, and their deci- 
sion will be final. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

As fox the prizes, the man and 
woman who write the most con- 
structive letters will each receive 
$500 in cash. Each also will be 
given a trip to New York with ali 
expenses paid to and from their 
homes, and while they are in New 
York for their participation on 
America’s Town Meeting, during 
which they will read their prize 
winning letters. This program 
will be on May 29, Town Meet- 
ing’s Twelfth Anniversary broad- 
cast. 

Honorable mention will be 
given the next 10 runners up and 
each will receive a set of the 
Encyclopedia Americana valued at 


$210. There will also be 50 Town 
Hall certificates of merit. 

_ Speaking of prizes, tonight our 
committee of judges awards a set 
of Encyclopedia Americana to Mtr. 
Edward Eversoll for his question, 
“What is the difference between 


socialist trends in Britain today 


and the initial trends in com- 
munism?’” Congratulations, Mr. 
Eversoll. 


So we invite you to plan now to 
be with us next week at the sound 
of the crier’s bell. 
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